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For the Companion. 
THE BOY WHO WENT TO SEEK HIS 
FORTUNE. 


BY MRS. P. P. BONNEY. 


We love to recall the delight with which 
we once listened to marvellous stories of 
youths, who went to seek their fortunes. 
What a discriminating world they went into! 
The good youths, all met a kind fairy in the 
way, who rewarded them—for nothing in 
particular—with a long life, a beautiful 
Princess, riches and honors, while the bad 
ones were sure to be disgraced. 

Oh! ‘how eagerly we wished such things 
would really happen, and then, we would 
set out, that very day, to seek our fortunes. 
We felt, by the way, very sure about meet- 
ing the fairy. We little dreamed then, 
that our own actions would do more toward 
deciding our future destinies, than any fairy 
influence, whether possible, or impossible. 
This brings us to a true story of a boy who 
went to seek his fortune, which not only be- 
gins well and ends well, but points out the 
surest road to success in any pursuit. 

Sumner Atkins’ birthplace, was a small 
village in New Hampshire, ‘so shut in by 
granite hills, that it seemed, when he be- 
came old enough to think much about it, 
too strait a place for a boy with an am- 
bition. He pondered over this for a time, 
then broke thé™Bubject to his parents, some- 
what after this fashion. 

“Father, I’m going to the city to make 
my fortune.’ 

“What out of ?” was the significant in- 
quiry, that made the hot blood glow in the 
boy’s cheeks. 

“You know what, father. I’ve laid by 
enough to pay my fare down, and my board 
there, until I get into business.” 

“But suppose you don’t get into busi- 
ness ?” 

“Nothing venture, nothing have, father. 


only get a bare living. [can do that any- 
where.” 

The ‘armer smiled, “Well,” said he 
thoughtfully, “It won’t do any harm to tr y 
as I know of, only when the pinch comes, I 
shan’t be able to help you much. You can 
come back to farming, I spose after you've 
got enough of seeking your fortin.” 

“Much obliged, to you, but I’ve no notion 
of coming back at present. 

Six weeks after, weshould have found him 
“seeking his fortune” in B—, with a face, 
which indicated that good fairies were un- 
commonly scarce in the city just then. Sum- 
ner had had a country boy’s usual opportu- 
nities for acquiring an education, and he had 
improved them. But though well fitted for 
the place, he sought in vain. “No clerks 
wanted.” He had traversed the city over, 
and over. He had asked for employment, 
until the invariable “no,” made him heart 
sick. His money was all gone. He had 
not been prudent enough to reserve a suffi- 
cient sum to pay his fare home again. 

“Home again,” his lip had curled proud- 
ly at that thought a day or two before, it 
trembled now. It was almost night, he was 
weary, foot sore, and absolutely hungry. 
“Where should he go !” 

There were two ways open for tke poor 
fortune seeker, gloomy ways both. One 


start again upon his weary round next day. 


He turned his steps towards a large Ho- 
tel—one of the best in the city—for he 


where he might be led into sin. He had 








| offered his services there once before, he now 
| thought he would ask to perform some la- 
bor, no matter what, to pay for some bro- 
ken victuals, and a night’s lodgings. 

He entered the clerk’s office,and approach- 
ed a gentleman, who proved to be the land- 
lord, then, his courage failed, it was too hard 
to beg. 

“Well,” was the brisk inquiry, “what’s 
wanting ?” 

“T want work, Sir.” 
| *“Do,eh? Sorry, for we’re all full here.» 

















THE WISE BUILDERS. 


“Ah! thank you, my boy. And you gave 


“No I thank you, sir, Lcquldn’t think of 


taking any pay for merelygoing right.” 


‘than any success, which narrows the man 


yourself some trouble to find the owner too,|into a mere money making machine. 
Tam told. Here, take that, and I am very 
much obliged to you besides.” 


—_—_—. 


THE LITTLE SEAMSTRESS. 
Some girls, that we have known, think it 


“I wonder where Mr. P. found that very hard that their mothers expect them 


“Ah! it won't last long, I'm 


But it did last, and insignificant as Sum- 


chap ;” would be the soliloquy, as the door to do a little sewing on Saturday. After 
closed. 


afraid.” 


being at school all the week, they think they 
ought to have a holiday, forgetting that 
their mothers have been at work all the 


| There was something in the wistful face \ner thought himself in that immense estab- week, and work Saturdays too. How would 


| that made the stranger look again. 


“See here, boy ;” said he kindly, 
| do you want to do?” 
| 


| “if it’s blacking boots, and I’l] do my best.” 
“Now that’s the talk!” exclaimed the 
| landlord, rubbing his hands with enjoyment. 
\‘I like that! Never saw a greenhorn be- 
fore, that didn’t think he must begin with 
| the genteel work, be dressed up all day, and 
|do nothing. I wish I needed you. Stop 
pti our tallest darky went off in a huff 
| this morning, I haven’t thought of it since. 
| Just walk in and take some supper, I’ll give 
| you his place until something better turns 
|up. Sumner never forgot how that supper 
tasted, although he has eaten many a dainty 
meal since. Morning found him at his 
work, and he did it well. By and by, some 
fastidious gentleman fgom the splendid par- 
lors above, inquired, 

“What have you found P ? Just 
look at that boot. Show us your rara avis. 
Tell dat darkey to walk dis way sometime, 
we just want to look at him, before Barnum 
hears of him.” 





But Sumner Atkins was too busy seeking 
his fortune, to hear, these remarks, saying 
as he brushed, “I’ll work my way out of 
| this, see if I don’t, but I’d rather black 
boots, than be out of work.” 


“That there boy,” said the head cook, 








walk to his native village, to be laughed at. what I want, afore I tell him, and he gets who told us the story, ‘with all the trials 
The other, to beg a night’s lodging, and it to me, afore I've done wantin’ on it, too. of a city life, he is just the same.” 


| But there now, he beats all for a book, the! 
minnit work’s done.” 


owner. 


put on a polish, Mr. P. stood before him. 


with all the funds he could lay hands on, 
and I want another, that can betrusted. I 
want you. 
and honest. 
as well as your own, you are quick at fig- 
ures, and a good penman. 


the modest answer, and Sumner’s eyelids 
closed over two large tears, in time to save 
his well polished boot. 


boy by putting him into such atrying place. 
Walk up to that desk, Mr. Atkins, you are 
head clerk in this establishment.” 


complaining that he had lost the best clerk 
he ever had. 


ry. 


and it beats all what a clear head he has 
for business.” 


Hampshire, who thought so too. The debt 
upon “the old place” was paid off, father’s 
pointing after the up country lad; cook | Work grew easier, the brothers and sisters 
gave her opinions with unctious complacen-| Were ll sent to the best of schools, and im- 
| ey, for she literally ‘ruled the roost ;’ “beats proved their opportunitles. 

was, to turn his back upon the city, and anything I ever did see. He knows just, “Ah! he is a good boy,” said the aunt 


‘lay in his simple, -I’d rather black boots, 
Sumner often had occasion to restore and do it well, that he out of work.” 
shrank instinctively from those low haunts | some missing article of value to its rightful he had a heart large enough to work for 
others. Such a spirit, makes life richer 


“That rascally clerk of mine has run off, 


You are faithful, industrious 
You look out for my interests 


“I don’t know about all that, sir,” was 


“But I do, though I hate to spoil a good 


Two or three years after, Mr. P. was 


“Lost him, how,” was the natural inqui- 


“Why, I've taken him into partnership, 


“Well, there were some others in New 


And why? Perhaps the grand reason 


And 


lishment,his sterling honesty was doing more they get along in Mary’s place, in the fol- 
} for him, than all the good fairies in story- 
whatiiand. One day, while he was busy at his 


: > A work, and taking a true Yankee delight in 
Why I might stay here all my life, and| “Anything,” exclaimed Sumner,“eagerly, 'the dexterity and skill with which he could 


lowing story, from the S. S. Times : 


One afternoon last winter, in visiting 
some of our Industrial school girls, my walk 
brought me to a low wooden house far on 
the east side of the city, down by the river. 
As I went up the ricketty steps, a smiling 
face showed itself at the window and nod- 
ded welcome. I stepped into the room and 
found myself in the midst of a family cir- 
cle. All looked up at me so cheerfully that 
no one would have guessed that they were 
hungry and half frozen. There was the 
hard working mother toiling over her nee- 
dlework, some coarse check shirts from a 
down town “shop.” Near her sat the fa- 
ther, pale and thin from a long confinement 
with a frost-bitten foot, which he was nurs- 
ing upon achair, In the intervals of pain 
he sometimes tried to help his wife on the 
long straight seams of the shirts; bus he 
couldn’t do much, poor man. Close by her 
father, on the floor, crouched little Letty, 
stitching away like a busy bee on some small 
bit of family task. On a chair by the win- 
dow sat, or rather clung, poor Tom, the pet 
and care of the household. Tom is an un- 
fortunate, half-witted lad, with a big warm 
heart, but without sense enough to enable 
him to take care of himself. Then, too, his 
limbs are so weak that he cannot stand or 
even sit unsupported, and must be tended to 
like a little child. So Tom had all his life 
been watched over with the tenderest love, 
though in such an humble home, and no 
doubt many a shilling has been spent for 
him which could be ill spared by the oth- 


ers. 


As soon as I was seated, Tom, to do me 
honor, scrambled down from his chair, 
pushed himself across the room with much 
sighing and tumbling, and nestled down be- 
side me. It seemed my sister had done him 
a kindness long ago, and he knew me from 





my resemblance to her, and so came to pay 
his respects. The poor boy had to stay in 
doors all winter, but when the warm days 
come he was able to crawl out to the porch 
and sit in the sunshine. He had his glazed 
cap and comforter on, in order, I suppose, 
to be ready in case of a sudden favorable 
change in the weather. 

It warmed my heart to see the loving 
looks they all had for poor Tom. But the 
one of all the circle which pleased me most, 
and the one I had come to see, was our lit- 
tle scholar Mary, a sweet delicate child of 
about fourteen years, who sat on a footstool 
near her mother, doing her share of the 
shirts. She is the stay of the family I 
know. There all day long she sits on her 
low stool, stitching, stitching, like a woman, 
never complaining, when the coarse needle 
will not go easily through the stiff work, 
never saying “Isn’t it hard?” nor crying 
because her poor thin fingers ache ; but do- 
ing all she can so quietly, and making haste 
that the bundle of work may be ready be- 
fore pay-day. She had been kept home 
from school for several months. Such a 
clever little seamstress could not be spared 
when the family were going through the 
winter—the winter, which is such a gay, 
happy time for the rich, but such a dark 
season of struggle for the poor. 

I loved little Mary as I looked at her, 
and I thought how, even in her poor, tat- 
tered gown, and with her plain, pale face, 
she was far more charming than many a 
rich lady’s child. 

Often when I have felt weary and dis- 
posed to be irritable and discontented, have 
I thought of little Mary, so helpful and pa- 
tient. And I want my young friends who 
read this to think of the little seamstress 
Mary, whenever they find themselves be- 
ginning to be fretful and out of humor about 
any task they may have to do. If any lit- 
tle girls have sewing given them to do, and 
if they find the seams long, and the needle 
won’t go through nicely, let them not grum- 
ble, but think of little Mary and her pa- 
tience. But the example need not be for 
girls alone ; little boys may profit by it too; 
and moreover let them, when their parents 
think it unwise for them to be out romping 
about with other boys, remember poor Tom, 
how constantly shut up he is, and yet how 
good tempered. 


THE WISE BUILDERS, 


The greatest sermon that was ever preach- 
ed since the world began was that which 
ended in these words :— 

“Whosoever heareth thesesayings of mine 
and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise 
man, which built his house upon a rock 
and the rain descended and the floods came, 
and the wind blew, and beat upon that 
house; and it fell not, for it was founded 
upon a rock, 

“And every one that heareth these sayings 
of mine and doeth them not, sha!) be liken- 
ed unto a foolish man, which built his house 
upon the sand: and the rains descended, 
and the floods came, and the wind blew, and 
beat upon that house ; and it fell, ana great 
was the fall of it.” 

The artist who designed our cut ofthis week 
had in his mind the foregoing words of the 
blessed Redeemer. He has attempted to 
give a literal representation of the wisdom 
of those who build upon a rock. Here are 
a number of young folks engaged in erecting 
some kind of structure. They have chosen 
a live rock—one that the quarryman has 
never disturbed—upon. which to lay the 
corner-stone of their intended edifice. They 
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TS 
154 THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
are wise builders, these young architects, | erence and adore the Great Being who in had at a renote period followed the rising | ears, in the earnest, loving voice of a wo-| a lively interest in the poor youth, a a 
How much better to build upon a solid im- mercy hath made it all.” and setting of its great prototype in the | man, the words : modesty appeared as great as his talents, 
movable rock than upom loose and shifting >. its day of active ted ys us from evil.” J consented to admit him to the examination ; 
were over. “ ivstant i to if | i i i 
sand. Yot how many, in respect to the in- FLDODS. ong ago ‘or an instant it seem me as if, and its results were so creditable to Pierre 


But the crowning glory of that kitchen | that voice were that of my mother. Back ' that he was afterward desired to prepare his 
terests of their immortal souls, rest their| Mary 8 wanted to know whether | ¥a8 not its white sanded floor, nor the high with a sudden bound, through all the inter- | Thesis for the public exhibition, his sutcess 
hopes upon a sandy foundation. St. Paul | there had been any remarkable floods since | desk with its pigeon holes and drawers which | Yening years, went my thoughts, and a child in which would entitle him to the rank of 
capeg~ they Sotabeiian! dam tes ‘max Teg ldo 3 Nosh. H 5 infeadied ker |” venturous youngster ever dared invade, [again I was kneeling at my mother’s knees. | doctor. Pierre did so, and gained so much 
y aon “pty 5 © days of Noah. Mer aunt Informed her nor yet, the old clock ticking so musically; Humbly and reverently I said over the| applause that the honorable title was con- 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. that while there had been no general flood, |in one corner, but it was the old-fashioned words of the holy prayer she had taught me, |ferred upou him while he was yet a young 
such as the Scriptures gives us an account fire-place with its blazing embers, huge | heart and eye lifted up toheaven. The hour | man, 
of, there had been many partial inundations toes and Sredogs, ae wale glory over | and the power of darkness had passed. I 
3 ‘ ‘ |the whole room, gilding the plain and home-| was no longer in slippery places, with a 
in various parts of the world which had been ily furniture with its bright light, and ren-| flood of sake ready oye A me to destruc | 
meee or less destructive of human life. For | ering the place a fit type of true New Eng- | tion, but my feet were on a rock. My pious} known to scholars as the learned Dr. Ra- 
instance : land homes in “ye olden time.” mother’s care had saved her son !” mus, his family name having been Latiatesd 
In 1446 the sea broke in at Dort, in Eu-| a —_ were —_ — aapies as fn iam aes ee ne of ws wife ne ae jafter a fashion common to his age. Doar 
~ pr which swung round and round upon strings | mother, and sh¢ i er face and gazed | little Pierre h lai i th “ 
Tope, and drowned 72 villages and 100,000 before the bright fire of a winter’s evening, | with subdued tenderness upon the counte- thies of pos pase hp pei ihe memes 


—never such baked potatoes as those buried /nance of her husband. Her heart was! to Protestant princi 
In 1530, there was a fearful inundation | deep in the ashes upon the hearth—never|too full for utterance. bas the eaniaPeaanl of ts tie 





Henceforward the once wandering mendi- 
cant boy became noted as one of the French 
savans of the age. Pierre Laramee is 





THE FAMILY. 











For the Youth's Companion. 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 
1 saw a gentleman the other night in 
the Masic Hall holding a kind of trumpet | 





people. 





to his ear, while the lecturer was speaking. 


by t ting i f i 
What was that for, uncle ?” caused by the bursting in of the Dykes in 


Holland, when four hundred thousand of 

“Probably the gentleman _ deaf, Rob- | the inhabitants perished. The Dykes were 
ert; and he made use of this instrument|}roastworks of earth and stone, built to 
that bo might hear more distinctly.” | keep out the ocean, Holland being a very 


«How would that enable him tohear bet- | fat country and below the level of the sea) here the children were wont to sit in the 


ter, uncle?” ' lin many places. 
“In the same way, Robert, that a tunnel \* A few years ago there was an awful flood 


would enable you to fill a bottle with water, in China. At Canton alone 10,000 houses | wisdom that fell from the lips of their supe- 


namely, by collecting the sound into a focus, | were swept away with many of the inhab- 
and directing it upon the drum of the ear.|itants. The same thing, though toa less 
You recollect what I told you about sound | extent, has occurred in France, England, 
being ripples on the air, like those we make | and along the banks of the Mississippi in 
in water when we throw a stone into it.” _| this country. 

“Yes, uncle, [ recollect that quite well.” 

“Then you can have no difficulty in per- 
ceiving how the ear trumpet enables a deaf 
person to hear more distinctly. It gathers 
those ripples to a point and brings them 
with more force upon the organs of hear- 
ing.” 

“And is this the case with the speaking 
trumpet, uncle ?” 


THE SORROWING CHILD. 


I walked one morning through the crowded street, 
Where many gay and happy ones I met, 
ror ‘twas a festive day ; 
The bells chimed f rth their loud and merry peal, 
The children frolicked with unwonted zeal 
The merry hours away. 


I was all eye, all ear, all sympathy, 
And myown youthful days came back to me ; 
1 was a child again ; 
While the ten thousand thoughts I could not speak 
F ed from my roving eye, and flushed my cheek, 
nd fired my busy brain. 

“The ear trumpet is to receive sound, the 
speaking trumpet to emit, or send it forth. 
But they are both constructed on a similar 
principle. Some speaking trumpets are 
from twelve to fifteen feetlong. They have 
a wide mouth, and an oval place is formed 


at the other end to enclose the lips of the 


At length I saw a poor and lonely child, 
Her cheek was pale, her sunken eye was wild, 
8 on the scene she gazed ; 
* Her pale lips quivered, yet she shed no tear, 
But ran her little fingers through her hair, 
As though the child was crazed. 


Then must my heart have painted on my face 
Sweet Pity’s holy and attractive grace, 
‘or a8 I silent stoo 
And looked upon the poor forsaken child, 
Her pale cheek glowed, her eye grew far less wild, 
And altered seemed her mood. 


a She gazed on me for a moment; there 
speaker. And then T saw al rue reluctant tear 
“ ; ; = slowly down her cheek ; 
Are speaking trumpets a modern inven And presently her littie ‘arms outspread, 
tion ?” She forward ised her lovely head, 


rang, au 
And tried in vain to speak. 


“I believe not, Robert. Indeed it ap- 
pears they were in use among the ancients ; 
probably more so than they are among us. 
Alexander the Great made use of such a 
contrivance more than 2000 years ago. Some 
say that by the use of a speaking trumpet 
he could make himself understood at. the 
distance of ten or twelve miles. Homer, 
the Greek poet, speaks of one Stentor, who 
could call louder than fifty men. Hence 
the speaking trumpet has been called the 
stentorophonic tube.” 

“Tt seems then, uncle, if there were no at- 
mosphere there would be no sounds.” 

True, Robert ; so that without an atmos- 
phere our ears would be of no use to us. 
There would be no sound, no speech, no 
music.” 

“Does music depend upon the air too, 


Ofall the sights that greet us here below, 
There is no sight so sad, so full of woe, 
As childhood in distress ! 
Oh, how my a heart did ache! 
And how I longed unto that heart to take 
The child my love might bless. 


Once and again the child essayed to speak, 

But, sobbing loud while tears rained down her cheek, 
Could utter not one word. 

Ilet her weep, I knew 'twould do her good 

Thus to p ur forth the long imprisoned flood 
Now in her young heart stirred. 


At length she spoke, and told me all her grief ; 
Her tale. though full of want and woe, was brief ; 
She was an orphan child ; 
And, since her mother died no cheering ray 
Jpon her sad and solitary way 
Had for one moment smiled. 


And I had shed a sunbeam on 
I had a tear ot sympathy bestowed ; 

Had blessed one lonely heart ! 
And since that hour that heart has clung to me 
With love that either is idolatry, 

Or seems its counterpart. 


her road! 


My Father, God! thus ever may I bless 
By honest sympathy, by tenderness, 
Each sufferer I see! 
Oh, Son of God! in love, undying love, 
Inspired of Heaven, and nourished from above, 
ag ay I resemble thee ! 


aaangeaecs 
: : . LIGHT FROM EGYPTIAN TOMBS 
uncle? Is this, too, caused by ripples ?” d 
“Precisely so, Robert. The science of Hewspepese ove sow.guinted: from — 
ei : f made in Central New York from rags im- 
music is the science of ripples. When a| ported from Egypt, in which the mummies 
certain number of ripples (or vibrations) are have once been enfolded. Paper is also 
produced in a second, they form what -we| now made from bass wood .and seven or 
term a musical sound. The more of those “ht other trees. 
ripples that are produced in a given time hie Ae 
the sharper the sound. The chirp of the 
grasshopper is almost as sharp, or high a 
note, as the human ear can distinguish.” 
“What is it that makes a discord, uncle? 
It is very disagreeable when persons are | 
singing or playing on instruments to hear a 





THINGS GONE BY. 


| live in a different world from that in which 
their grandfathers lived. The things around 
them are so unlike what the old folks were 
: “2 accustomed to, that in reading history boys 
discord. PRS | are often at a loss to understand its mean- 

“lt is so, Robert. The sensation is any-| ing. The very names of the household fur- 
thing but pleasant, and the finer your ear | 


|niture then i i rfect 1 
the more disagreeable are the discordant | ‘ Safed pier be ageeng ean i 


nds.” \them. It is well therefore to keep them 
a ri what it 1 hat k | posted up about the “good old times,” (as 
7 at Causes 1t uncle—what makes | we are wont to call them,) ry! sag iy es 

the discord?” 


: : convenience and danger in ogyis 
“To explain the nicety of the matter to| .. well as old haere A —— “9 
you, some ee difficult. But |one who knows and cares nothing about any 
ne remark in a general way that a country or any time except hisown. With 
cords are produced when the number of| thi, view we transfer the following to the 
ripples formed by two or more notes are not} ooiumns of the companion : 

in due proportions. This cocasions a jar on How vividly the picture of one of those 
the drum of “a ear, which is more or less spacious kitchens of the olden time comes to 
disagreeable. our mind, with its plain furniture, and sand- 
“How nicely everything is made to match, | ed floor, innocent of paint, but as white as 


oe ie neatest of house-wives could make it. 


“Yes, Bob, it is wenderful. Who can In one corner stood the old clock, its very 


| face wearing a look of cheer, and seem- 
work as God works ? The ear for the mu-_ ing to pe idasisaele tp m a& miniature 
sic and the music for the ear. Let us rev- a over its head, which: tradition said, 


| 


| 
| 





Youths of the present day may be said to i 


| 


| 


| In a gentle murmur they said, 


| deliver us from evil. 


| they can almost hear the rustleof their gar- 


den hue from the blazing embers, or turkeys | ling joy laid her head upon his bosom, An- 
like those turving slowly upon a spit, filling | gels were in the chamber where the dear 
the room with savory odors so suggestive of ones slept, ‘and they felt their holy pres- 
a dainty repast. ence.—Canada Jour. of Education. 

Before the firé was the wooden settle, and 





long winter evening, telling stories, crack- 
ing nuts, conning their lessons for the mor- 
row, or listening in silence to’ the word of 


THE LITTLE |MENDICANT. 


In the year 1510 a lonely orphan boy of 
eight years old, who had no friend or means 
) laa lag : f support, went along the high road leadin, 
riors; and anon gazing in silence into the | SYPPOT sie... ee Foe ing 
bright fire and pre up all sorts of gro- | to the city of Paris, weary, hungry, and beg- 
tesque and fancifal im from among the | ging a morsel of black bread, of which, when 
lively burning coals. No fabled genii with | the charitable added to it's scrap of cheese 
their magic laps of enchantment could or * T@W onlon, he gladly made his repest. 
build such gorgeous palaces, or create such He was going to Paris becaust he knew not 

ms as the child could discern amid the = "i else to go; wandering on, as the poor 

lazing embers of the old:fashioned fire-|°" solate often do, to the great and gay 
place. metropolis. 

fail Seu uitih sok neglects the dileest} he The + oy met a monk travelling the same 

chim! “| way, with whom he joined company. The 
nk ag es are ya = scous- monk probably found him an intelligent lit- 
pnig whey eehbaninc te lien tle mr and as they journeyed on he 
Saito Say iy lene si ot ee 
whose last days were like those of an Indian | o¢ Sealioiae os thus presented a the wd 
— arp, | beautiful, even till the mendicant, and he soon made use of it. How 
8 Hk appeared in met . sia little did the good-natured monk think, that 
Pl The — “som ae i ee | while the instructor’s name should be un- 
draught, cqertah off the impurities of on dane atone ena 


7 ‘ 2 left the ai teS OF tH! should be recorded centurics afterward ! 
atmosphere and left the air pure, life-giving) py entering Paris the boy fell among the 
and healthful. 


students of the university, who were a rath- 
er riotous party ; and, as it was the hour of 
recreation, they fancied little Pierre would 
prove a passive subject for their idle sport. 
But some of them, seeing he was faint with 
hunger and fatigue, interfered on his behalf, 
“Our Father” ” gave him some bread to eat, and made him 
On two sweet Voices the tone was borne |"P ® bed of straw on the speed whase they 
upward. It was the innocence of children | “°r° eaaing “Semiaiies, Piers a 
that gave them utterance. no more than to be allowed to live thus in 
“Who art in Heaven,” fellowship with the students. An ardent 
“Who art in Heaven,” repeated the chil- desire to learn had been awakened in his 
dren, one with her eyes bent meekly down, = Ny the first lessons he bad received, 
and the other looking upward, as if she and the result of this second accidental 
would penetrate the heavens into which her wane: rents, o-cesetthes him ‘slo, He 
heart was aspiring, proposed to serve them as errand boy, or in 
“Hallowed be Thy name.” any capacity he could, on condition that they 
Lower fellthe voices of the little ones. should give him some food and some of the 
learning they possessed. The offer was ac- 
“Thy kingdom come.” cepted. Pierre Laramee—for such was his 
And the burden of the prayer was stil) | family name—received from the students 
taken up by the children. | some daily bread and some lessons. He had 
“Thy will de done on earth as it is in |no lodging, but slept on the straw, or under 
heaven,"filled the chamber. And the moth. |®" &Fchway, and served his young masters 
pernpaticn: ewer vd or learned all day. Not to die of hunger, 
“Give us this day our daily Sukie and to have the means of learning while he 


‘tee dali beta? Tague = menenten! lived, was all the ambition of little Pierre, 


fs P © ' the future doctor of th i i i 
the air, as the mother’s voice was hushed if-| ¢)0n aimed ry a al lect 
to silence. ; 


‘ . This went on for a year; then there fol- 
_ “And forgive us oar debts as we also for- | lowed four years of Pierre’s life of which 
give our debtors.” there is no account extant; but, at the end 
“And lead us not into temptation, but|of that time, we find the same poor boy, 
then nearly thirteen years of age, a servant 
“For thine is the kingdom, and the pow- of the servants at the college of Navarre, at 
er, and the glory, forever andever. Amen.” | Paris—that college where the famous King 
All these holy words were said piously  Seteangye — of ae rae = 
and fervently by the little ones, as they | iudied, . a a. a j also 
knelt with clasped hands beside their moth- | Thus he listened to the a 8 oe 
a tions ; he caught theif*lessons As gpa 
: Pure kisses—tender kisses, the fond “good | flying ; but they became fastened on a re- 
night.” What a sweet agitation pervaded tontive brain. All day long he worked as 
all their feelings. Then two dear heads | , servant, but in the evening he had books; 
2m placed side by side on the snowy pil-| nd in a blank one he recorded nightly the 
rab the mother kiss given, and the| substance of the lessons he had heard given 
shatowy curtains Crnwa, ° . by the masters. Thus he continued pri- 
What a pulseless stillness reigns without vately to follow the regular course of in- 
the chamber. Inwardly the parents’ ears | struction ; he studied as the students stud- 
are bent. They have given those innocent | jed, but with far greater zeal and more abun- 
ones into the keeping of God’s angels, and | dant success. . 
: 5 The young servant had filled many com- 
ments as they ape around their sleeping| mon copy-books with the matter of the mas- 





AT THE MOTHER’S KNEE. 


“Our Father.” 
The mother’s voice was low and tender. 








babes. A sigh#eep and tremulous, breaks | ters’ lectures, when these copy-books fell into 
on the air. ickly the mother turns to | the hands of one of the professors. He 
the father of her children, with a look of| summoned the young man before him ; and 
earnest inquiry on her countenance. And Pierre appeared, trembling at the fear of a 
he answers thus her silent questions . dismissal. But he had not neglected his 

“Far back through many years have my | duties for his studies, and had therefore uo 
thoughts been wandering. At my mother’s|cause for fear. The professor questioned 


knee, thus I said nightly, my childhood’s| him, and was astonished at the amount of 


evening prayer. It was that best and holi-| learning he had so secretly acquired, and at 
est of all prayers: ‘Our Father,’ that she| the uncommon intelligence and talent that 


A little while|¢ i 3 ‘ 
such cornstalks as those which caught a gol-|she thus gazed, and thén with a wetab- | Saanciabir bea we ames ate Bisa 


was the young hero of our narra- 
tive. Does not his career show what tri- 
umphs perseverance can win when in union 
with rightly-directed ability ? 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


EIGHTEEN THINGS. 


In which young people render themselves 

very impolite : 

. Loud laughter. 

. Reading when others are talking. 

. Cutting finger nails in company. 

. Leaving meeting before it is closed, 
. Whispering in meeting. 

. Gazing at strangers. 

. Leaving a stranger without a seat. 
. A want of reverence for seniors. 

9. Reading aloud in company without be- 
ing asked. 

10. Receiving a present without some 
manifestations of gratitude. 

11. Making yourself the topic of conver- 
sation. 

12. Laughing at the mistakes of others, 

13. Joking others in company. 

14. Correcting older persons than your- 
| self, especially parents. 

15. Commencing talking before others are 
through. 

16. Answering questions when put to 
others. ? * 

17. Commencing to.eat as soon as you 
| get to the table. And— 

18. In not listening to what one is saying 
in company unless you desire to show open 
jcontempt for the speaker. A well-bred 
| person will not make an observation whilst 
another of the company is addressing him- 
|self to it. ’ 


DAA OH 


| 











WHO IS THE PHINCE OF WALBBS. 

The young Prince of Wales is having a 
|famous time in Canada, aad the p#pers are 
|full of his travels, and his brilliant recep- 
| tions everywhere. Perhaps some of our 
readers may be curious to know who he is. 
Here is a full account of his royal origin : 

He is the eldest son of Victoria, Queen 
of England, and heir apparent to the throne 
|of Great Britain. If he outlives his mother, 
|he will be king of England. His mother is 
the daughter of the Duke of Kent, who was 
son of George the Third, who was grand- 
son of George the Second, who was the son 
of Princess Sophia, who was the cousin of 
Anne, who was the sister of Mary. Mary 
| was the daughter, and William the son-in- 
jlaw, of James the Second, who was the 
son of Charles the First, who was the 
|son of Mary, who was the granddaughter 
jof Margaret, who was the sister of 
Henry the Eighth, who was the son of Hen- 
ry the Seventh, who was the son of the Earl 
of Richmond, who was the son of Catharine, 
the widow of Henry the Fifth, who was the 
son of Henry the Fourth, who was the cousin 
of Richard the Second, wh. was the grand- 
|son of Fdward the Third, who was the son 
of Edward the Second, who was the son of 
Henry the Third, who was the son of John, 
who was the Son of Henry the Second, who 
| was the son of Matilda, who was the daugh- 
| ter of Henry the First, who was the brother 
of William Rufus, who was the son of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. 








. 


—o—— 
THE OX AND THE HORSE. 


The Germans have many beautiful fables; 
among them is this, from which large boys 
may learn how to deal with little brothers, 
|and with schoolmates younger and weaker 
than themselves. 

A large ox walking along the road with a 
| heavy tread, met a gay horse with a boy on 
jhis back. The child was guiding him with 
the bridle, while he stepped very softly, as 








taught me. Childhood and my mother pass-| was unexpectedly brought to light. The | if afraid of hurting his little rider. 


ed away. I went forth as a man into the 
world, strong, confident, and self-seeking. | told him all honestly, and then begged to be 


Once I came into great temptation. Had | allowed to undergo an examination, saying | 


hitherto unnoticed, hard-working servant 


The ox stoppedin front of them, and cried 
out in his most unmusical tones. 
“OQ! shame on you; a great, strong, spir- 


I fallen in that temptation, I should have | he would feel by no means satisfied that his | ited horse, as people call you, letting a tiny 
fallen never to rise again. I was about |self-acquired learning would enable him to | fellow like that rule over you! you have not 





yielding. But at length a voice came to my | sustain it. The professor, who experienced | the spirit of a sheep, and are a disgrace to 


am op ee eee. «& eo 2 24 ae eB fh oe ow oe em oe ee oh 6 & an 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPAN 





ION. 





the noble family you sprung from! If the | tribution of a dinner, such as, save cooking, | 
little tyrant should try to mount my back, |a king might admire. 


I’d soon throw him off! I’d toss him into 


Several years have passed. Bessie is | 
|now of woman’s size ; but the remembrance | 
“Glorious bird !” cried the boy in ecstacy | of that lie, yet stings her soul to the quick. 


ir with horns, and trample him un-/| and alone ; “what a spirit ! Uthers can sing It took less than one minute to utter it, but, 
ier ae foot pe a ne came down?” and he more sweetly ; others can scream more many years have not effaced the sorrow and 
cast a look of terrible scorn on the noble loudly; but what other bird, when perse- | shame which followed it. 


horse. 


| 
| 


cuted and robbed, when weary and discour- 





Fleetwood, as the horse was called, did aged, when so far from sea, would do what . 
not hang down his head and paw the dust thou hast done! I will learn a lesson from |HOW LITTLE ONES MAY DO GOOD. 


as if he was ashamed to be caught in busi-|thee to-day. I will not forget hereafter 
ness beneath his station. Nothe. He rais-| that when the spirit is determined, it can do 


ed up his forefeet, threw out his broad chest, 
and bending his neck like a war-horse, said, 


Some of our childish readers ‘may think | 


4 they are too little to do any good in the 
yew. el — oe _ “ _no 4 world. But if they have the wish, it is al- 


“But, suppose, sir, I should follow your |of man, and sighed over the wants of the | W@ys easy to find a way,as Harry Field found 
advice,’ what glory should I get to myself, | nestlings ; but thou, by once recovering the | it, in the following story from the S. S. 
a great, strong steed, by killing a poor, |lost, has forgotten all. I will learn of thee, | Banner. 


weak child, whom my kind master trusted | noble bird—I will remember this, and I will 
I should add the meanness of set my mark high. 
treachery to the guilt of cruelty. No, sir! | thing, and to be something in the world ;/ i.) boys in her class this verse ;—“Thou 
I am not ashamed to spend my strength for! and I will never yield to discouragement.’ | 


to my care? 


the pleasure of the weak!” and he walked 
on as softly as if the proud ox had not taunt- 
ed him. ‘ 

When we see a great boy snatching a ball 
or pulling a kite from a little one, or refus- 
ing to play with those younger than he, 
saying, “Do you think I, a great, stout fel- 
low, will let a baby get the upper hand of 
me ; or stoop to play with little boys?” we 
think of the mean ox and the brave horse. 
—Child at Home. 


FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

It is often objected, and with good reason, 
to the present system of female education, 
that it cultivates in young ladies, accom- 
plishments which they rarely use in later 
life, and leaves them ignorant of what is all 
important to a happyhome. There ismuch 
wisdom in the ungracious bluntness of King 
James I. in the following anecdote : 

A young girl was presented to James L., 
as an English prodigy, because she was 
deeply learned. The person who introduced 
her boasted of her proficiency in ancient lan- 

ages. ‘ [can assure your Majesty,” said 
he, “that she can both speak and write Lat- 
in, Greek and Hebrew.” 

“These are rare attainments for a dam- 
sel,” said James; “but, pray tell me, can 
she spin ?” 

$ Wg es, 
NEVER BE DISCOURAGED. 

Almost everybody has heard the famous 
story about Robert Bruce, who, when he 
had been defeated in six battles, and was al- 


P zt Fe : ’ ways. His wife and children had been taken 
most discouraged, saw a spider try ng to ae recent -_ _ bmi Aen away by death, and now he was left alone, 
He failed | - _ pantepi pe re . ¥ , ee often suffering greatly from thé rheumatism, 
six times, but succeeded theseventh. Bruce | a7 Miscellany tells how little Bessie sut- ‘ib 

determined to try his fate once more, and | fered for telling a lie : 


fasten his web on a high beam. 


from that time met with almost uninterrupt- 


ed success. The Pacific Expositor tells|morning, as she stood before the glass, pin- curred to him that he might do something 


of & boy who received a similar lesson from 
a fishing eagle : 


In a remote field stood a large tulip tree, | go out into the garden to play, so she went b 
apparently of a century’s growth, and one of very unwillingly. 


the most gigantic of this species of tree. It 


looked like. the father of the surrounding itle chair, placed the baby carefully in her |¥@7™th. | 
forest. A single tree of huge dimensions, | Jap, and left the room. The red rose in- | °#P: and his eyes sparkled with pleasure. 


standing alone, is a sublime object. 


On the top of the tree, for years, an old and quick as thought the chubby little fin-| Roger ?” said he. 
eagle, commonly called the fishing eagle, | pers grasped it, and before Bessie could 3 : 
had built her nest every year, and, unmo- say, «What are you about?” the rose was|™#, “you don’t look stout enough. T’ll 
lested, raised her young. What is remark- | erushed and scattered. Bessie was so an-|'tY 2nd get along by myself. 
able, this tree stood full ten.miles from the \gry that she struck the baby a hard blow. 
sea-shore. It had long been known as the) The baby, like all other babies, screamed H 


“Qld Eagle Tree.” 


On a warm, sunny day, the workmen were | roar, ran to see what was the matter. Bes-|*U” down here and try my hand at yours.” 
hoeing corn in “n adjoining field, Ata cer-| sie, to save herself from punishment, told |,. ee 
tain hour of the day, the old eagle was) her mother that her little brother Ben, who like to have you lose the sport of sliding 


known to set off for the sea-side, to gather | was playing in the room, had struck the ba-|4 
food for her young. As she this day re-|by as hard as he could. 


turned with a large fish in her claws, the 


workmen surrounded the tree, and by yell-/ received the punishment which Bessie so | to school ; and when he was at liberty, 
ing and hooting, and throwing stones, 80| richly deserved. Bessie went to school soon | While the other boys were laughing and 
seared the poor bird that she dropped the| after, but she did not feel happy. 


fish, and they carried it off in triumph. The 


men soon dispersed ; Joseph sat under a) eoyld not go to sleep for thinking of the |" ht good will. — 
bush. near by. to watch and bestow unavail-| dreadful wrong she had committed against of kindness, but it ted tomany others; for 
ing pity. The eaglets at once set up a cry | her brother and against God; and she re-|#ll the winter through, Harry spent his 
for food, so shrill, so clear, and so clamor- | solved that night to tell her mother all the play-hour at noon splitting wood for old 


ous, that the boy was greatly moved. The 
parent bird seemed to try to, soothe them ; 


but their appetites were too keen, and it|her throat; she could not make up her 
was all in vain. She then perched herself! mind to confess the sin; it did not seem so 
on a limb near them, and looked down into | great as the night before. It was not much, 


the nest, with a look that seemed to say: 
«“] know not what to donext.” Buther in- 
decision was momentary. Again she poised 
herself, uttering one or two sharp notes, as 


.if telling them to “be still,” balanced her 


body, spread her wings, and was away again 
for the sea. 

Joseph now determined to see the result. 
His eyes followed her till she grew small, 
smaller—a mere speck in the sky, and then 
disappeared. She was gone nearly two 
hours, about double her usual time for a 
voyage, when she again returned, on a slow, 
weary wing, flying uncommonly low, in or- 
der to have a heavier atmosphere to sustain 


her, witn another fish in her talons. On| 


nearing the field, she made a circuit around 
to see if her enemies were there again. Find- 
ing the coast clear, she once more reached 
the tree, drooping, faint, and evidently near- 
ly exhausted. Again the eaglets set up 
their cry, which was soon hushed by the dis- 








- Harry Field was a Sunday-school schol- 
I will try to do some-| 4. Qne Sunday morning his teacher taught 
shalt love thy meighbor as thyself.” And 
afterwards she read two or three short sto- 
ries, to show them how many ways there are 
in which poor children may manifest their 
love for others. Then she asked them to 
try and see during the coming week, what 
little deed of kindness they could do. 

Harry ran home after school, and sat 
down by the hearth to warm his feet, for it 
was a cold day ; but, instead of reading his 
To be of any use to us, little paper, as usual, he held it unopened 

And so not bloom at all. in his hand, and gazed thoughtfully into the 
How much that’s pleasant we should lose,| blazing fire. His grandmother was seated 

For, as we pass them by, at her small table with the Bible before her; 
Every little flower that blooms but she noticed Harry’s serious face. Pres- 

Is pleasing to the eye. ently she said,— 

‘What are you thinking about, my boy?” 

Harry looked up and blushed a little, and 
opened his “Banner,” as though he had 
rather not tell; so she said nothing further. 
Harry was careful to do every thing he 
could for his grandmother’s comfort. He 
drew the water, and split the wood, and al- 
ways kindled the fire before she was up in 
the morning; and if she was ill, no one 
could have been more kind and considerate 
than he. There was nothing he could do 
more than he already did for her. 

He went to bed that night, afraid that he 
should not find an opportunity to help any 
one during the coming week; but he was 
quite mistaken. Monday morning it was 
bitterly cold; but Harry was up early and 
about his work, and at half-past eight o’clock 

Little boys and girls sometimes think if oa on his a A Mt bw a 
they can tell a lie without being found out, | °° ay arty Ming ne Toph as 1 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





LITTLE THINGS. 


Suppose the little flowers should think 
That they are much to small 


Suppose the little raindrops thought 
Phat they were much too small 
To be of any use on earth, 
And so not rain at all. 
Then the fruits would never grow, 
Nor roses in the bowers ; 
For all the little raindrops help 
To make refreshing showers. 


And so ehall little children think 
That they are much to small 

To be of use to others here, 
And do no good at all? 

Ah! dearest children, think not so, 
For little acts of love 

Are pleasing in the sight of God, 
And counted up above. 


——+ 


SUFFERING FOR A LIE. 
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very dear to him ; because it was the home 
they need give themselves no trouble. But| where he had lived ever since he could re- 
this is a great mistake. If others do not|member. Old Roger was a good man ; but 
know it, God knows it, and their own con-|God had seen fit to afflict him in many 


and quite unable to work for his daily bread. 
Harry Field always passed the cottage 
Bessie was a little girl, not very old. One| his way to school ; but it had never oc- 


for Koger until this very Monday morning. 
ning a large rose upon her bosom, her moth- : y, : 
er called her to take care of the baby afew The ob man was out beleee the door bw 
minutes. Now Bessie wanted just then to his axe, trying to chop a log of wood to 
uild his fire; but his poor hands were so 
cold that he was often obliged to stop and 
— +,_| put them in his coat pockets to get a little 
Her mother bade her sit down in her lit Harry paused and pulled off his 


stantly attracted the little one’s attention, “Won't you let me help you split that log, 


“Bless your little heart,” said the old 


“I split all of grandinother’s wood,” said 
arry; ‘‘and she has some as hard as that. 
right lustily. The mother, hearing the up- I'm going to school now ; but at noon I'll 
“No: don’tdo that,my boy. 1 shouldn’t 


own hill just for the sake of helping an old 
man like me.” 


But Harry did not mind that, 


Ben, although he declared his innocence, He ran 


shouting at their play, he went back to old 
F h tg 3 i Roger’s cottage, and went.to work with a 
That night, as she lay in her bed, she Thes wes ene Hitlo decd 


next morning. When morning came, how- Roger, or reading to him in his great leath- 


ever, she felt as if there was something in| '-bound Bible. 
ee 
HOSPITALITY. 
after all, her silly heart said. As day af-|_ One day Tommy rushed into the kitchen 
ter day passed, Bessie felt the burden less | quite in a breeze, crying out. 
and less, and she might have fallen into the| ‘Mother, mother, there is an old man 
same sin again, had a temptation presented | down in the road sitting un a log; sha’nt I 
itself, but for a sadevent. One noon, when | set Pompey on him?” 
she came home from school, she found Ben| ‘Set Pompey on him !” said his sister ; 
sick with a frightful throat distemper. He | ‘what for ?” 
continued to grow worse, and the next eve-| ‘Oh, because,” answered Tommy, look- 
ning he died. ing a little ashamed, “because—perhaps 
Poor Bessie! it seemed as if her heart|he’ll come and eat us up.” 
would break. Kind-friends tried to com-| ‘A foolish reason of a foolish boy,” said 
fort her. They told her that he was hap-|his mother. “Go out, Esther, and see if 
py; that he had gone to live with the Sa-|the poor man wants anything. Perhaps 
vior, who loved little children; and if she|he’s tired with a hard day’s travel among 
was good, she would go to see him, though | the mountains.” 
he could not come again to her. .| “Perhaps he’s somebody’s grandpa,” said 
“Oh !” said the child, “I am not crying| Esther. “Would you like to have a naugh- 
because he has gone to heaven, but because |ty boy set his dog on your grandpa, Tom- 
I told that lie about him ; because he got | my ?” 
the punishment which belonged to me.” Esther ran down the green, and peeping 
For a long time she refused to be com-|through the gate, saw him resting under 
forted. the shade of the old oak tree. “Should you 




















like anything ?” asked Esther. “Will you 
lease to come in and rest yourself in our 
Kitchen.” 

“Thank you, chicken,” said the old man, 
“I should be very thankful for a drink of 
water.” | 

Esther scampered back to the house,’ 
laughing. “He called me chicken,” said 
she, ‘‘and chicken will draw him some cool | 
water from the well; yes, that chicken will, | 


with her own little claws.” ie: 


Her mother gave her the pitcher, and} 
she drew the water from the well, and has-| 
tened with the cooling drink to the poor 
traveler. Pompey marches ahead, smelling 


the way, and Tommy slinks behind, as well ; Mostor 


he may, after harboring such cowardly 
thoughts about the poor old man. | 

How pleasant he is to see them? He is} 
tired and dusty, for he has come a long} 
way. 

“I thank you,” he said, after drinking, 
“I thank you. It tastes very good. Do} 
you know what the Lord Jesus once said | 
about a cup of cold water ?” 

Esther was silent. 

“I will tell you. He said, Whosoever | 
shall give to one of his people ‘a cup of cold | 
water only, in the name of a disciple, he | 
shall in no wise lose his reward,’ May the| 
Lord himself bless you, little girl, as [ am | 
sure I do.” Anda happy feeling stole into 
the young child’s bosom at the old man’s 
words, for the blessing of-the poor man, the 
stranger fell upon her. 





THE BIRD-THIEF. 


In the shed attached to our house are a 
number of little birds building their nests. 
To-day the children have been watching 
them with a good deal of interest. One of | 
them was observed to go into a nest (its own- 
er being absent) and carry away to its own 
nest little bits of straw. This was repeat- 
ed several times. At last the owner of the 
robbed nest came home, caught the thief by 
the tail and pulled out one of its beautiful 
feathers. 

It made my heart sad to see such a beau- 
tiful creature a thief; but O how much sad- 
der the thought that some children whom 
God has created a little lower than the an- 
gels should ever take that which belongs to 
another. I hope that none of the Advocate 
family will commit so great a sin; but, re- 
member, it’s a sin to steai a pin, much more 
to steal a greater thing.—S. S. Advocat 
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SARSAPARIULA,. 


No one remedy is more needed in this country than a relia- 
le Alterative, but the sick have been so outrageously cheated 
by the worthless preparations of Sarsaparilia abroad, that they 
are cops even W the drug cannot be 
blained for the impositions from which they have sutiered. 
e so-called Sa’ la im market contain little of the 
virtues of Sarsaparilla or anything else. They are mere slops, 
—inert and werthiess, while a concentrated extract of the ac- 
tive variety of Sarsaparilla compounded with Dock, Stillingio, 
Todine, etc., is, as it ever will be, a powerful alterative ond an 
effectual remedy. Such is Ayer’s Extract of Sarsaparilla, asits 
truly wonderful cures ofthe great variety ofcomplaints which 
require an alterative medicine. have abundantly shown. Do 
not, therefore, discard this invaluable medicine, because von 
have been imposed upon by something pretending to be Sar- 
saparilla, while it was not. When you have used Ayer’s— 
then, and not till then, will you know the virtues of Sarsapa- 
Tilla. For minute particulars of the diseases it cures, we re- 
iT you to Ayer’s American Almanac, which the agent below 
named will furnish gratis to all who call for it. 
Ayvenr's Catuartic Pitxs, for the cure of Costiveness, Jawn- 
ie, Dye; Indigestion, Dysentery, Stomach, Erysip- 
elas, He . Piles, . Rheumatism, Heartburn, arising trom 
Disordered Stomach, Pain, or Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, 
Flatulency, Loss of Appetite, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Worms, 
Gout, Neuralgia, as a Dinner Pill, and for rifying the 


Blood 

They are Sugar coated, so that the most sensitive can take 
them pleasantly, and they are uhe best Aperient in the world 
for all the purposes ofa family physic.—Price, 25 cents per 

ox ; Five Boxes for $1.00. 

Do not be put offby unprincipled dealers with other prepara- 
tions which they make more profiton. Demand Ayrk’s, and 

¢ no others. The sick want the best aid for them, and they 

should have it. - 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO, Lowell, and solid by all 
Druggists everywhere. 3s94w 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE YEAR OF GRACE; 
A HISTORY OF THE REVIVAL IN IRELAND LN 1889, 
By Rev. William Gibson, Professor of Christian Ethics in 
queen 3 Conene, Belfast, with an introduction by Rev. Baron 
tow, D. D. i2mo., cloth. $1,25. 

This volume was originally prepared for the American pub- 
lishers, with great care. iabor and skill, by Prot. Gibson, a 
gentleman eminently qualified for the task, and is the only 
complete and authentic History of this great work. 

The description of the touching scenes of the revival ; the 
striking cases of conversion; the language and conduct of 
the converts ; the marked effect of the work on the morals 
and habits of the community, etc., render it a volume of ex- 
traordinary interest. 

MORNING HOURS IN PATMOS. 
THE OPENING VISION OF THE APOCALYPSE, AND 
; CHRIST'S EPISTLES TO THE SEVEN 
CHURCHES OF ASUA. 
By Rev. A. C Thompson, 
Author of “The Better Land,” “Gathered Lilies,” &c. 
WITH BEAUTIFUL FRONTISPIECE. 


An attractive volume of discourses or meditations on the 
first three chapters of the Apocalypse, the interest of which 
8 greatly enhanced by the author's recent visit to Patmos 
and the sites of the seven Asiatic Churches. 


THE SIGNET RING. 
AND OTHER GEMS. 
By Rev. J. De Liefde. 





I. Tue Sienet Rine anv its Heaventy Morro. 

















PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and prt 
template replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give 
me a first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books 
of ALL THE PUBLISHING Societies, as duriug the Past TEN 


YEARS. 

‘The plan I have of late adopted of giving a trade discount to 
Sabbath-schools, gives universal favor. ny school sending 
me their own Ci ue and indicating the amount they wish 
to invest, can have the selection made for them with the priv- 
ilege of returning any books they choose to reject after an ex- 
amination. Chis new feature of trade commends itself to all 
our Sabbath-school friends, and | am constantly supplying li- 
braries on this principle in all parts of New England. 

ed HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornhill. 


THE SUNDAY sCHOOL 
BOOKSTORE, 
No. 141 Washington Street, 
—OPPOSITE OLD SOUTH CHURCH— 
BOSTON. 


A NEW BOOK 
EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 


39—3m N. P. KEMP. 





SEND FOR SPECIMEN OF 


Clark’s School Visitor, 


An Illustrated Day School Paper for Teachers and Puplis 
everywhere. Address 


DAUGHADAY & HAMMOND, 


411 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
39—1m6m 





THE OLD RED HOUSE, 


Is a real benediction to any family across whose threshhold 
it shall pass. Some books are forgotten as soon as read, and 
ot a large class it may Justly be said, the sooner they are hid 
from memory the better. Not so with the 


OLD RED HOUSE, 


orks ofa kindred stamp. They stir the affections, make 
the heart tender, and the eyes moist. 


A good pastor lately wrote, that both himself and wife had 
enjoyed the “luxury of a good cry”’ over this work. Tears 
sometimes a blessed b to the 
would that we had more of this “salt” in our midst. 

This book is a true one, in its essehtial features, and takes 
the reader back to his little boyhood—the farm, the old kitch- 
en, the eae bucket” and “mother” standing by the 


well curb. 
HENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornum, Boston. 





of truth ; 





AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
BOSTON DEPOSITORY, 
No 141 Wasuineron Srrzer, 
Opposite Old South Church, 
BOSTON. 
This is the only depository of the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCFOOL UNION in New England 
The Boox trape, Sunpay Scuoos and the public generally, 
supplied with all publications, including periodicals, on the 


same terms as at Philadelphia. 
S%—3m 


wate individuals who con- | small 











Il. Tue t AND THE JOURNEY TO OBTAIN IT. 
I. Tue Saipwreckep TRAVELLER. 

The writings of this author are highly popular in Englana 
anc Germany, where they have had a large sale. The gen- 
jeral sentiment of the foreign press is embraced in the toliow- 
ing from the Scotttish Guardian: “We have not found in so 

pass amass of Christian experience so pregnant 
with instruction to ali who 4fe engaged in the Lord's work.”” 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE ; succrstep sy 4 Torr 
THROUGH THE HoLY Lanp. By H. B. Hackett, Professor in 
Newton Theological Institution. New Revised and En- 
larged Edition. L2mo. cloth $1.00. 

The new edition of this valuable work has been thoroughly 


sof an 
improving hand being tound on almost every page. Several 
new Illustrations have also been inserted. 
the tiy-leaf of a copy of the former edition, in the library 
of the late Hon. Rufus Choate, was the following: “ Trust- 
worthy, and better than a hundred ‘Evidences.'—R. Choate.” 
LESSONS AT THE CROSS ; or, Spiritual Truths Familiarly 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopkins, 
author of “fhe Puritans.” With an introauction by Kev. 
zeorge W. Blagden, D.D. New Edition. i6mo, cloth, 75 


cents. 
“One of the very best of books for instruction and edifica- 
tion.— Record 


on .—. er. 

A valuable book for the christian family.""—N. ¥. Observer 
THE STILL HOUR; or, Communion with God. By Prof. 

Austin Phelps, D.D., of Andover Theological Seminary. 

16mo, cloth, 35 cents. 

This little work fis everywhere epoken of in terms of the 
highest commendations, and is doing incalculable good. Its 
sale has already reached the twenty-fifth thousand. 

THE HISTORICAL EVIDENCES of the Truth of the Scrip- 
ture Records, with special reference to the Doubts and Dis- 
coveries of Mouern Times. By George Kawlinsop, M. A. 
L2mo. cloth, $1.25. 

This able volume takes a general survey of the who field 
of biblical history, and traces, in a multitude of cases, the re- 
markable and minute coincidences between the sacred uarra- 
tive on the one hand, and the statements and allusions of an- 
c ors and the revelations of ancient monuments and 
inscriptions on the onther. The objectious and duubts of the 
abler skeptics are boldly met, and in many cases dispo of 
in a most summary manner. Every student of the Bible will 


be interested in the perusal of the word. 

4&3 Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 

to WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. a 


DR. J. W. POLAND’S 
FAMILY MEDICINES. 
PREPARED AT GOFFSTOWN CENTRE, N. B. 

1. The well-known Heapacue Kutter. For sick and nerv- 
ous headache, and nervous diseases generaily. Price 50 cents 
2. Humor Doctor. at remedy for all kinds of humors. 
One physician alone has already bought and used over forty 
gallons of it. Price 50 cents per bottle. 3. Waite Pine Com 
rounp. Wherever used, acknowledged as a most wonderful 
medicine for coughs, colds, hoarseness, sore throats, &c., and a 
sure cure for Kidney ints. Price 37 I-2 cents. 4. Cr- 
Dar Praster: Price 12 cents. The best roll plaster in ex- 
istence. The Pain Kaser, Chilblain Killer, Butternut Piils, and 
aga Ointment are equally good in their place, and equally 
cheap. 

x. C. Goodwin & Co., and Weeks & Potter, Boston, Gener 
gents. Sold by all dealers in medicines. 5—ly 


CONGREGATIONAL BOOK-STORE, 
161 WASHINGTON STREET. 
J. E. Tilton & Company 


Have just published cheap editions for Sabbath-schoolsa 
LIFE’S EVENING. By the author of “ Life’s Morning.” 


are | LIFE’S MORNING. 


SONGS IN THE NIGHT. By Rev. A. C. Thompson. 

THE RECTORY OF MORELAND. 

LESSONS FROM THE CROSS. By Samuel Hopkins. 

BIOGRAPHY OF SELF-TAUGHT MEN. 

OLD SOUTH CHAPEL PRAYER MEETINGS. 

ALIGE ; or, The Last of the Mutineers. 

MOTHERS OF THE BIBLE. By Mrs.8. G. Ashton. 

AGNES AND THE LITTLE KEY. 

BERTHA AND HER BAPTISM. 

CATHARINE. By the author of “ Agnes.” 

vais FLOwans. By the author of “ Light on the Dark 
ive} 


SABBATH TALKS ABOUT JESUS. 
SABBATH TALKS ON THE PSALMS OF DAVID 
THE LIGHT-HEARTED GIRL. 
THE CARDINAL FLOWER. 
THE BURIAL OF THE FIRST BORN. 
THE LOST LAMB. 
THE STORY OF OUR DARLING NELLIB 
They have also publications of 
THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH. 
SHELDON & CO. 
WM. 8S. & A. MARTIEN. 
SMITH, ENGLISH & OO 
And all of the principal publishers of the United States. 
We have just prepared a list of all the new and popula 
including those published by the Presbyterian Board 








N. P. KEMP, Treas. for New England, 


designed tor Sabbath-Schoo! Libraries, which will be 
sent by mail upon application. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION, 





BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 27, 1860. 


hood ashis home. How each tree and shrub 
and flower that he used then to know and love 
so well, come to his mind again and he anx- 
iously, almost fearfully goes out to seek them 
again hoping that they are not gone. And 


, | Sometimes he finds the self-same rose tree that 





| d so sweetly when his little feet, years 








THE FOREST PICTURE, 


It was a grand old forest; such as Bryant 
must have had in his mind, when he wrote the 
Indeed there 
seemed to be inscribed on the gigantic trunk of 
each royal oak, these lines, ‘‘The groves were 
Such at least was my 
fancy, as, riding at sunset, I entered the ‘sol- 
emn wood and listened to the ‘‘invisible breath’’ 
that stirred the leaves above me. With loos- 
ened rein, which suffered him to follow his own 
will, my horse turned into a bridle path, while 
his rider, inhaling the delicious odors of the 
wood, cared not whither he went, so long as 
the note of the bob-o-link was heard amid the 


_ soul-stirring ‘*Forest hymn.’ 


God’s first temples.’’ 


forest trees. 


Suddenly an opening in the wood brought a 
new scene to light ; a life-picture not soon to 
Some woodman’s axe had made 
a clearance and there he had raised a rough 
dwelling. But though a log cabin sheltered 
them, warm hearts and heaven-born charity 
Such charity was 
needed, even in that peaceful spot, for, upon 
the trunk of a fallen tree near by was seated 
His 
His long white 
locks fell upon his shoulders, and his pale face 
showed that illness, or fatigue, or both had 


be forgotten. 


had found a home bere. 


an old man, leaning heavily on his cane. 
dress was dusty and worn. 


made rest a necessity for him. Still the old 


man did not look downward as if desponding, 
for his eye was fixed on the door of the cabin, 
He did well to watch that 
door, for he was soon rewarded. Two chil- 


as in expectation. 


dren, the eldest a girl of nine summers,with her 
little brother clinging to her dress, came, bear- 


ing in her hands a mug of milk and a loaf of 


bread. The mother’s voice was heard within’ 
‘Give them to the old man, Jeanie. Johnny 
don’t be afraid,’’ for the little fellow was hang- 
ing back, and peeping from behind his sister, 
with roguish eyes. Jeanie, thus encouraged, 
walked up to the weary stranger, and with a 
smile which the Angel of Pity might have lent 
her, offered to him food. Eagerly the old man 
took the boon from the child's hands, then 
placed a trembling hand on her curly head with 
a deep ‘*God bless you.”’ 

Shaded by the trees, I had been an unob- 
served witness of the scene. Not choosing to 
disturb the old man in the enjoyment of his 
meal, I turned and quietly rode from the woo. 


, pressed the spot in joyous childhood. The 

old elm tree too, is still Aanding, shading the 
ancient mansion brown with age, almost the 
same as when he left it except that its giant 
branches of more than a century’s growth have 
extended themselves somewhat and with a yet 
more graceful beauty bend over the house, 
shading it with a yet deeper hue of rich green 
foliage. 
. lege to the orchard and looks to find the 
little trees which his hand hel to plant, to 
find the marks made on them by him with his 
jacknife and finds to his surprise that they are 
large trees now, but he can dimly discern the 
initials of his name on some of them made so 
long ago and he feels that he has met old 
friends again, and he beholds them with joy, 
and looks up and sees that they are decked 
with budding blossoms, and it reminds him of 
the bright spring time of his life when his heart 
was full of budding blossoms of youthful prom- 
ise, ere care or sin or contact with the cold 
world had blasted any of the hope-flowers of 
the heart that so thickly clustered around it. 


THE RAIN. 


Like dews that fall on Hermon’s hill, 
And reach the thirsty plain, 

The blessings of the clouds distil 
In showers of gentle rain. 


The drooping flower uplifts its head, 
Its spike the Corn uprears ; 

On every wilted field is shed 
The joy of welcome tears. 


All nature owns reviving part 
In boon so lavish given, 

As sinks to earth’s exhausted heart 
The bounteous meed of heaven. 


On shrulvand flower—on plain or height 
No drop descends in vain ; 

Flower, forest, field, and stream, unite 
To bless the gentle rain. 


SWALLOWS TAKEN IN. 


Birds generally have sharp instincts which 
direct them, by « kind of intuition, to the best 
time and place for making their nests and rear- 
ing their young. But they make queer mis- 
| takes sometimes, as appears in the following 
story from the Sacramento Bee : 

Two swallows in looking about for a place 
to build their nests, diseovered a cozy little 
nook in the rear part of the cabin of the steam- 
er Young America, which was lying moored to 
the old hulk at the foot of K street, and forth- 
with commenced their labors; the female flying 
| to and fro, carrying straws and sticks,and feath- 
| ers, and the male bird standing like a master- 





Bryant’s noble words and the note of the | workman, overseeing the job, and lending his 
Whippoorwill sounded no longer in my ear, but | aid in placing and completing the tiny home- 


then and long afterwards the old man’s ‘‘God 
bless you,”’ was remembered. 
M. W. D. 





LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 





Hannibal, Aug. 11, 1860. 
Messrs. Otmstean & Co., Dear Sirs :—En- 


|stead. The first day saw the foundation of their 
home well-laid, and the happy birds rested 
from their labors that night, and finished it. 

rhaps, in their dreams. The next morning, 
right and early, they were again at wae 
as busy as nailers; but alas! the hour of 
seven came, the steamer whistle sounded, and 
away went the steamer, nest and all, en route 
for Marysville. The frightened birds chirped, 
chattered, and flew back and forth, but Cap- 
tain Littleton never heeded their cry. On went 





closed please find one dollar for the payment of | the boat, and away went their new- made home. 


our valuable paper the coming year. 
oe take it a long time andalways hail it asa 
herald of joy. Mother says she used to take it 


We| 


It was a clear case of squatterism, but they 
| were sensible birds, and knew they would be 
| ‘*plucked’’ if they went to law, so they quietly 


when she was a little girl, and thinks it is a| submitted to their hard fate, and after follow- 


very nice paper for boys and girls and even older 
people. J. K. H. 


Suffield, May 18, 1860. 





| ing the steamer as far as Sacramento bridge, 
they returned to the old hulk. That was a 
sad day for the little couple, and what thoughts 
crowded on their little hearts! He only knows 
who ‘‘holds the sparrows up.’’ The next day 


Messrs. Oxustzap & Co., Dear Sirs :—rEn-| came, and with it they saw the steamer come 
closed please find one dollar for the Youth's|back to the landing, and the nest they had 


Companion for this year, though a little negli- 
+ gent in sending it ‘tis not because we do not 
prize it. Its weekly visits are hailed with 
pleasure, and it is always read through by every 
meinber of our family. 

Yours truly, L. A. C. 





VARIETY. 





COUNTRY LIFSZ. 


Boys read this : 

There is much more pleasure in country life 
than people generally sup; There, nature 
witn a thousand living beauties is 
fore us. The hill sides covered with their rich 
green, the valleys teeming with loveliness and 
the stately forests with their varied foliage ll 
delight the eye and speak pure and cheerful 
he to the heart, 
the country all alone with nature and its won- 
derful creations that we seem to be carried up 
to the highest and closest communion with our 
Maker. Nature in all its sublime grandeur 

resented to our view makes us more thought- 
it and better men. It is the eternal temple 

rected by God’s own hand where with the 
heavens for its dome and the bright and beau- 
tiful productions of earth around us that we 
offer up that silent heart-worship to the Crea- 
tor. There is to us no monitor so potent as 
nature. Like a kind and loving friend she 
steals into the warmest sympathies of our hearts 
unawares. It exercises a most healthy and 
invigorating influence not only over the bod 
but also over the mind and heart. What de- 
lightful associations are connected with home 
life in the country. After having been long 
away who is there that does not feel his gheart 
leap with joy as he nears sacred spot en- 
deared tohim by the bright memories of child- 


read be- | U 


tis in the solitudes of 


partly built still undisturbed. With merry 
chirpings of delight they began their task, only 
| to be again anguished on the morrow by the 
departure of the steamer, and gladdened on the 
succeeding day by its return. Thus it has con- 
tinued with them for nearly a fortnight, and 
the nest is not yet completed. 

They are kept in a constant flutter of hope 
and fear, and labor and loss; but they do not 
despair, nor have they sought another and 
more secure plave for their domicile. But, 
strange to say, they had actually learned to 
recognize the steamer, and watch for her com- 
ing, and meet her at the bridge above the city, 
to welcome her back to her moorings. How 
it will be when the nest is finished, and the 
orgs are laid, and the time comes for the reg- 

r trips—whether the mother will cling to 
the homestead, and take voyage to Marysville, 
and the father accompanying her, travelling 

kward as dead-heads—or whether theirs 
will be “broken up’’ by the ‘‘irrepressible’’ di- 
vorse and desertion, as hundreds of other fam- 
ilies have been in California, we shall wait to 
see. The above isa true*story. Those who 
can’t swallow it, may ‘‘match it and take it.’’ 


AN ARISTOCRATIC ORGAN 
GRINDER. 


The readers of the Companion have probably 
heard that Martin Luther when a boy used to 
sing in the streets to get money for his educa- 
tion. But this isn’t halfso romantic asa story, 
told by the N. Y. Express, of a Russian Count 
and his wife and daughter, who have earned a 
| little fortune by street music in New York : 

About five years ago Count B., a Russian 
| nobleman, was accused of political crimes. An 
edict was issued confiscating his estates and 
| consignin, him and his family to the wilds of 
| Siberia. ‘ortunately the Count heard of the 





matter before it was too late, and succeeded in | ligion instilled into my heart when she sent me | 
embarking with his wife and daughter on board constantly to church.” 

of a brig bound for the United States. In the 
hurry of their flight they were unable to 
take anything with them but a few valuables, 


which barely sufficed to for their ‘ . . : 

They landed in New Yor , Bae Tam po fino. A German ornithologist says : 

less. In this predicament the Count bethought “The vulture can fly at the rate ofa hundred 
of turning the musical talents of his famil | aud fifty miles an hour. Observations made 
account. He procured an organ for himeelf, a | on the coast of Labrador convinced Major Cart- | 
violin for his wife, and a tamborine for his| Wright that the wild goose can travel ut the | 
daughter, by pawning portions of their cloth- | rate of ninety miles an hour ; the common 
ing. The trio then went out singing and play- | Crow can fly twenty-five miles an hour. It is 
| ing from door tu door, and their aristocratic | Said that a falcon was discovered at Malta 
|manner, which even their humble occupation twenty-four hours after the departure of Henry 
| but illy disguised, procured for them much,| IV. from Fontainebleau. If true, this bird 
| more Hberal apport than is usually given to| must have flown fifteen hours at the rate of 
litinerant musicians. Their gains were so con- | fifty-seven miles, not allowing him to rest a) 
| siderable that in the space of four years they moment during the whole time."’ | 
jhad laid by money sufficient to purchase a 


SWIPTNESS OF BIRDS. 


The rice-pird, which afterwards becomes the | 
$12,000 Si h Ward, and | reed-bird of Delaware Bay, and the bobolink | 
two wecksage signed ths. title deeds in the ot-| Of New York, is often found below Philadel- 
\fice of a lawyer in this city. By the last mail| phia with green rice in its crop. Indeed, this 
the Count received despatches according him a| 18 Said to be true of pigeons, during the rice- 
full pardon, with the restoration of his estates. | STOW'ng season. 
| Next week the Guount will revisit his native 
land taking with him, however, his musical 
companions in adversity. 


A SENSIBLE YOUNG LADY. 
Said a young lady, who was fashionably ed- 


BOYS AND PANTHERS. idleness at home, so that there was neither 


orn ctzangi> ond ferocity, but they. are now lift a broom, and the least physical exertion 
rarely found in our country. Our readers 


would make me ill for a week. One sweeping 
would not like to be in the unpleasant dilem-| day I went bravely to work, cleaning thorough- 
ma of Mr. Dodson’s sons : 


ly the parlors, three chambers, the front stairs 
About three weeks since, two little boys, 


and hail, after which I laid down and rested 

: : until noun, when I arose and ate a heartier 
aged eight and six years, sons of Jesse S. Dod-| meal than for many aday. Since that time [| 
son, wee = smnenns mtg meee have occupied some portion of every day in ac- | 
county, Pa., wen a spring, about eighty | tive domestic labor, and not only are all my 
rods from the houge for water. When they friends congratulating me upon my improved 
came within a rod or two of the spring a pan- appearance, but in my whole being—mind, 
ther stood by it. They at first supposed it to | body, and spirit—do I experience a wonderful 
be deer, = erry sieieg, te t ~ the: did vigor, to which I have hitherto been a stran- | 
not run, weut on , the e pass- 
ing within five or six feet of the animal, which 
he by this time discovered was no deer. It 
made a spring, passing close by him; he said 
he ‘‘thought it was going to jump right on } 
him.”* He then dipped up his water, and they) SWIMMING TO GOOD PURPOSE. 
started for the house. The panther followed) We hope all our readers, boys and girls, can 
them, altevantely belive and Nolind them, but swim, for in our country where travelling is 
always within a short distance, the dog (a 9 y 
middle-sized one) keeping between him and the | 8° general, and accidents on the water = fre- 
boys, and maintaining a threatening posture | quent, every one ought to learn to swim in| 
for about pagar sam soning within | self-protection. Here is an example of swim- 
about twenty rods, and in sight of the house, |); in thi 
the whiskered gentleman lefl them to make the | ™ns voupien seedieaaate dalle nee saline an: 
remainder of their journey with the dog only _ 2 
for an escort. On arriving at the house, the | _A Honolu!u (Sandwich Island) paper men- 
little fellows told their father what they, had | tions a feat of ——s lately performed by | 
seen, who went on the ground and found their | 80me natives of the island. A boat, with six 
story corrobo.ated by the track of a full-grown | OT eight on board was capsized in the ze | 

.—Phil. Bul. 3d. | between two of the islands, Maui and Molokai. | 
panther.— Phil. B 
| It was supposed they were drowned, but they 
were heard from at Lana several days after- 
wards, having reached the island after swim- 
ming twenty-four hours. 

See how God has peopled the waste places 
of the great West. One of the most curious 
things in those regions, says a traveler, is the 
prairie dog, though nodog atall. You will have 
some idea of the extent of their villages when | : 
you find yourself for days and days travelling | PY everywhere. A gentleman crossing a dreary 
among small hills, every one of which marks a | ™0or came upon a cottage, and entered into | 
home of these peaceful little creatures. | conversation with its inmate, who was stand-| 

The hillock consists of a good wagon load of| ing at his garden gate. When about to leave, | 
earth, and well-trodden paths lead from one to | he said: ‘‘Are you not sometimes afraid to live 
the others. As far as the eye can reach there | in this lonely place ?”” . 
is a busy life and bustle going on. A little, ‘Oh, no!” said he; “for faith closes the 
yellow-brown personage something like a squir- | door at night, and mercy opens it in the morn- 
rel, is sitting upon every hillock, with his tail | !&- £ 
sticking up and in everlasting motion, while| ‘He that dwelleth in the secret place of the 
thousands of small voices unite in chorus. If| Most High, shall abide under the shadow of 
you make a noise, they instantly —_ into | the Sane, I wag of the gg - * 
their holes : while here and there may be seen | My Tefuge and my fortress; my God, in him 
a little scout peeping out of his door, and by | Will I trust.”” ‘He careth for us. 
his defiant bark seeming to warn his feHows of | 
your approach. If you lie down and keep 


ger. 
“Young ladies, try my Catholicon.’’ 





PRAIRIE DOGS. 


OUR SAFETY. 
With God as our God, we are safe and hap- 





ucated at boarding schools, and indulged in| 


i ir | Strength nor elasticity in her frame. 
We send eapatiipes af panthers, and of thelr ‘<T used to be so feeble that I could not even | 


country. | 





still, you will see the sentizel leave his post at 
the door, and go to the top of his hill, where 
bagi fotliar Dar, fe the rt, know | day tea sensing drevll a he soo. 
a dark passage é octor, Who 18 ie devo’ 
ps Fey he a gg bustle of these servant of Christ, passed at the moment, and | 

Sometimes you see-a steady-looking fellow | ny —_— recur ne rid ~~ + beng + 
going to pay a visit to a neighbor, who receives ja bang) hich = pH side ae] 
him sitting upright on his hillock, and wagging an af God « = war! gem riser 4 poe 
his tail ; and then the two sit down together, | WOT° 0° “ 4 new Pray dn, age 
and bark out their thoughts and feelings. | bogged pardon of the reprover. hol } 
Sometimes, after a little earnest talk of this | het ‘seek pardon from Him whose holy name | 
kind, they will go inside, and then set out to- |She had been taking in vain, and who" alone 
gether on a walk, it may be to visit some re- | could bestow it; and hey - bee ill 
lations ; these meet others, loud greetings fol- a eg meat apiece iy ter darn at 
low, and after a while the party breaks up, |°° ““°W*e 
and everybody goes home. 

One may interest one’s self a long while 
watching their curious ye md and so sociable 
are they, that one can't belp wishing to know 
the language in whieh they have so much to 
say to each other. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 
A poor Irish woman in St. Giles’ was one | 


rf 





pie ret 
TWO FULL MOONS. 


We don’t often have two full moons ina 
single month ; but the following paragraph 
shows that August was distinguished by this 





oceurrence : 
GOING TO CHURCH. 





A strange astronomical occurrence took place | 
, during the last month—that of two full moons. | 
“Mother, I don’t want to go to church. The| Qn the first day of the month, at 11 o’clock | 
speaker, a little bright-eyed boy, looked up in-| and 33 minutes, the moon's phase changed 
to his mother's face with evident doubt as to | from the first quarter toa fall moon ; on the 
the prope of saying what he had said. His! 31st of the month there was another at 2| 


nor my ps wo omy bw. aaa ee Lon |o’clock 57 minutes, from a first quarter to a 


saying, ‘‘Charley, father and I tell you that it 
is best for you. Don't you think we know 


full moon. This occurrence rarely happens. 





best ?”? Charley made a petulant reply, and 

ssthanahy <ttanh damm, aut pout bases tats Gor FIGHTING SWANS. 

seeesally HOSS, 3 Strange swans will fight when put into the 
 apeed, away. Charley had lived to | same water, like cows in a field, or roosters in 


be a man, and had lo laddened his moth-| 
er’s heart by living t e life of a Christian. | o baeye 6, Se et 
Children growing up around him were a 7S - 
to tread the path in which he had been led | A singular circumstance recently occurred in 
fore. One Sabbath, a friend spending the day St. James’ Park, London. An ordinary swan 
with him, asked, “Why do you end to | d and attacked one of the black swans 
get all your children to church, whether they | from Australia, and, after a conflict of more 
wish to go or not. You know that many do than a quarter of an hour, succeeded in drown- 
not approve of such @ course ?”” | ing it, by holding its head uuder water. The 
Turning to his friend, he replied, ‘‘Because victor then went off for his mate, with whom 











I owe it to my mother that | was.sayed from he returned, and to whom, with an apparent 
infidelity by the respect for the Christian re-, air of triumph, he displayed his prostrate foe. 


“USE THE BEST)» 
WHO WANTS A GOOD HEAD OF HAIR? USE MRS 
WILSON’S HAIR REGENERATOR! 
AND HAIR DRESSING. 
Please read a few certificates from the fo! 
BLS en ~ 2 from lowing reliable ang 
Novem! 
Mzssas. Hexny P. Wits0n & Co.: I have a0 Neslenee ta 
saying, In my opinion, Mrs. Wiison’s Hair Regenerator is the 
hair preparation now in use. I shall continue to use it 
with plaasure. H. HH. HARTWELL, 
Pastor of the M. E. Church, Law Tence, Mass, 
Nov 
Mxssns. Hexay P. Wisox & Co.: I have used pone 
ne! ha’ it from it. 


Regenerator, we received great benet! I deem 
the article worthy of bh coumuendation, and cheers! 
recommend it to all Who want to restore uray hair to its ae 
nal color, or to y who are troubled with dandr 


aby 4 
reeable itching of the head, or humors, or to those Whose 
fratr ts fall from the head. To those w use any a 
for the hair, use, by all means, Mrs. Wilson's Hair Re; enera- 
¥ i. CLARK, 


r. G. W. 
Pastor of Main St. Methodist E. Church, Great Falls, N. H. 
Messens. Henry P. Wirs0n & Co.: 
Hair r’’ the stan: 


Ideem “ Mrs. Wilson’s 


it had fallen off, remove dandruff, restore th 
nal color, cure entirely the most painful he: 
— — ae ca —— Personal 
a sharer in seve! these benetits, and f y Bay, 
wanted and looked for by the peopiet tT bolene: ut 
be sound in Mrs. H. E. Wilson's Hair Regenerator and 
ing. ours, &c., HENRY HILL. 
Pastor of Elm St. Methodist Church, Manchester, N. H. 


Nasuva, N. H., Sept. kk. 
Messrs. Henry P. Wiison & Co.: For some years 
url y j 


ny t 
generator the sc: 
the hair is restored to its original color, ana rendered 


and 
lossy, and where it was Very thin, anew and beautiful 


gTowth 


8 
1 feel confident that it operates, not as a dye, but to restore 
the roots to their natural healthy state. Most cheerfully co I 
recommend it to all who are . The expense is nothing 
compared with the benetit received. 
Yours Respectsully, 


To whow it may concern : 

This certifies that | have been an eye witness of he wonder- 
ful effects ot Mrs. Wilson's Hi: 
trieuds’ heads ; som 
ec 


Rev. E. M. KELLOG, 


case having been very bald for fiiteen years, but now 1 ang 
quite an increase uf hair, and | am satistied if 1 had attend 
tw it as { should have done, my head would have been nearly 
or quite covered. I have used but one bottie. 
You have liberty to use this as you ple: 


with the addition 
that it is almost 


Ase, 

& gure cure tor the headache. 
Da. H. A. BENION, 

Oj the Saratoga Water Cure. 


Sanatoca, N. Y,, Aug. 15. 

. Henry P. Wirsow & Co.: i have used your Hair 
Regenerator on my head, which removed the dandruff and 
cured the he: I 4 ve been very much afiticted 
with tor many years. 

1 have appiied it to the heads of others hundreds of tim: 
and £ have uever known an instance but what it removed 
erysipelas, sores and pimples oi every kind. 

‘The above you are at liberty to wake use of as you see fit. 

MINOT FAKRAR. 





The Regenerator is put up in two sizes, and retails for 50 cts. 

pint bottie, aud $1 for quart bottles. Lhe quart bottles are 

muuch the cheapest. The ingredieuts of which the Regenerator 
are made are, uf @ rare virtue, and are entirely ditiereut trom 
those used in any other preparation vi the kind in Uhis country. 

‘They are cooing genuly wwisieving in their name, and 

contain no properties but those which nature eviceutly in- 

wonees Mt the purpose, and will surely do all it is recom- 

nel * 
dirs. Wilson's Hair Dressing is put up in large bottles, and 

retails for 57 cts. per bottie, and lor dressing tbe hair of any 

person, young or old, there is not its equal in the world. It 
wilt wake the hair everything you want it should be, and 
mureover, it has a pertume that is infinitely superior to 

of the fashionable extracts, either ioreign or American, whic 

alone should entitle it to a place on every lady's toilet table. 
Be caretul and obtain Mrs. H. KE. Wilsun’s Hair Dressing, aa 

as the name will be blown in every buttie, and you can obtain 
it in almost every store im the United dtates or Canada. 
Waolesaiec Agents. 

H. H. Hay, Portland, General Agent for Maine, New Brune 

wick, and Novascotia. 

GEORGE T. NICHOLS, Northfield ; F. E. SMITH, Montpe- 

Hier, Vt., General Agents tor V 
T.W. DYUTt & SONS, 
Peunsylvania. 

M.S. Burr & Co. ; Geo. U. Goodwin & Co., No. 11 and 12 Mar- 
shall St.; Charles T. Carney, No. 133.Wasy ; 
Weeks & Potter, No. 154 Washington Si Carter, Colcord 
& Pr 0. 34 Hanover St. ; Wilson, Fairbanks & Co. 
No. 48 and 45 Hanover St. ; Reed, Cutler & Co., No. 113 and 
115 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


1. 
Philadelphia, General Agents for 


‘Manufactured by HENRY P. WILSON & CO., Mancnes- 
bam p to whom all jetters should be addressed. 
oly 


PEKUVIAN SYRUP, 
OB PROTECTED SOLUTION OF 
Protoxide of Iron Combined. 


This well known Remedy has been used vi extensively 
and with great success for the cure of — 


DYSPEPSIA, 

OR IMPAIRED AND IMPERFECT DIGESTION 
AND THE CONSEQUENT 
Deterioration of the Blood. 
AND FOR THE FOLLOWING 
FORMS OF DISEASE. 

Most of which originate in 
DYSPEPSIA. 

Liver Complaint, Dro 
tions, Loss of Appetite, 
Spirits, Carbuncies and » Piles, Scurvy, Affections of the 
Skin, Consumptive Tendencies, Brouchitis, Diseases Peculiar 
to Females, and all Complaints Accompanied by General De- 
bility, and requiring a Tonic aud Alternative Medicine. 

TESTIMONIALS FROM CLERGYMEN, 

On the efficacy of the Peruvian Syrup and the benefits the 
have derived from its use: 

Rev. JOHN PIERPONT, Medford, Mass.—Its efficacy in Salt 

Rheum and other Cutaneous Diseases. 


Rev. WARREN BURTON, Boston, Mass.—Its effi in 
Headaches, Loss of Appetite, Oppression, Neuraigia, Ner- 
vous Affections, aud Genera) Debility: Its Value to Clergy- 


men. 
Rev. SYLVANUS COBB, Boston, Mass.—Its Use and Efficacy 
im family : Restoration of strength after Typhoid Fever. 


Rev. THOMAS WHITTEMORE, Boston, Mass.—Its Use and 
Value in Paralysis, Dyspepsia, and Dropsy on the Chest; 
and adds: “It gives me new Vigor, Buoyancy of Spirits, 
Elasticity of Muscle.” 

Rev. EPHRIAM NUTE, Jz., Lawpence, Kansas Territory.— 
Its Efficacy in Dy ee Dee: proustration, and Adapta- 
tion to Western Climate Diseases. 


Rev. HENRY UPHAM, Boston, Mass.—Its Efficacy in Dye 
pepsia and Affections of the Liver. 


y, Neuralgia and Nervous Affee- 


Rev. 8. H. RIDDEL, Boston, Mass.—Its Valine in cases of 

Bronchitis, ludigestion, Torpid Liver, Neuraigia, and Nerv- 
ous Debility. 

Rev. P. C. HEADLEY, Greenfield, Mass.—Its 
a Medical Agent, and Efficacy in Dyspepsia, 
Plurisy. 

Rev. J. W. OLMSTEAD, Boston, Mass.—General Recommen- 
dation, and « as a Medicine, te 
Efficacy in Dyspepsia gnd Nervous Debility. 

N.B. Pamphlets containing Letters from the above named 


nuineness as 
Thoea, and 





| Gentlemen and cthers, and giving full information of the 


Syrup, can be had on application to the Agents, or to 


N. L, CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
CODMAN BUILDINGS, 


No. 78 Sudbury Street,...... iednaneuehagn<inecmneeennens Boston 
Sold at Druggists generally throughout the United States. 
1— 





BOUND VOLUMES. 
FOR sale, at a low price, at this Office, Bound Volumes 
48. 36—tf 





of the Companion from 1?: 








YOUTH’S COMPANION 
A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love--No Sec- 
tarianism, No Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, M8. 
He. 22 School Street. 
Parcy $1 a ream. Six corizs ror $5, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 aud 1.25. 


E. I. Duren, Bango Agent. 
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